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Pap he New Monibly Magazine. 
SYMPATHIES AND PREJUDICE 
* You are not young; no more am I: go to, then, there ’s sym- 
. You are merry, so am 1; ha! ha! then there ’s more 
sympathy. You love sack, and se do I; would you desire better 
eympathy?”"—Mrary Wives or Winpsor. 


In mo well as physical anatomy, there are diseasés 
that city of the dissector. Many of our sym- 
ies, % tmost of our prejudices, are among the number. 


one thing, however, we may be eure, namely, that the 
jatter are the less dangerous of the two; and it may be well 
to bear that in mind, when attempts at remedy have suc- 
ceeded to efforts.of discovery. This may startle my female 
readers, to whom , and sympathies, and sympathiz- 
ing, are words that sound so sweetly, and to whose ears “an- 
tipathy” is so loathsome. But let them beware of their fa- 
vorites, for there is almost always a serpent under the roses. 
Sympathy and antipathy may be called, in comparison 
with other qualities, the poetry 
imaginative, vague, and unreal ;—a sort of inspiration, out of 
al] subserviency to rules or et finding objects with- 
out search ; and developing themsclves in the most unac- 
countable ways, in heings the least an to possess them, 
and on occasions which set conjecture and calculation at de- 
fiance. ° 
Let us see what we can make out, as to the. nature of 
these opposite qualities of sympathies and entipathies, the 
origin of which denies our speculation. We should, per- 
haps, begin with antipathies, as of the least importance : for 
their worst effects are rarely of more than negative tenden- 
Sympathies, on the contrary, lead to absolute and posi- 
tive ill, when injurious at all. man who feels a natural 
aversion to eels, spinach, parsnips; Jews, Frenchmen, &c., 
is, ten to one, deprived of a participation in avery good 
thing, or of an acquaintance with many a good fellow. But 
he or she whose sympathies lead him or her to favorite vi- 
ands, liquors, or persons, run risks—which I need not enlarge 
on. And I must be here understood as not counfounding 
sympathy, in this sense, with compassion—that “sympathy 
with other’s woe,” one of the most exquisite feelings of our 
nature ; but as taking the word in its metaphysica] m@aning, 
as the secret and involuntary spell which draws us towards 
objects, in the same proportion and with the same force that 
antipathy turns us from them. As to the reasonableness of 
the one or the other, that is out of the question, they being 
uite beyond the influence of the will, or the understanding. 
f shall, however, give sympathy the precedence in +! de- 
sultory remarks, Seestee it is the most common, and I be- 
lieve, with all its faults, the most natural to mankind. 
Material or physical sympathies may be classed under va- 
rious heads—general and particular, direct and indirect.— 
Among the former are the relative movements of all the parts 
of the earth, keeping the whole in harmony, and those which 
act upon human beings in the mass, and are common to all. 
The latter include the connexion between the sun, tit earth, 
add other planets; persons attached to each other by some 
violent passion, such as love, et cetera, I am not about to 
inflict on my readers an astronomical or metaphysical trea- 
tise, and shall content myself, on the subject of general sym- 
pathies, with citing the most extraordinary instance of t 
that has ever come to my knowledge, either by reading or 
experience. “The'sweating sickness,” a remarkable pesti- 
Jent distemper, which broke out in England in the year 1551, 
was attended, as we are told, with some symptoms and cir- 
cumstances, the belief in which requires such a fund of cred- 
ibility or gullibility, that I beg to quote my authority,jand 


sensation. They are quite |i 
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date December 11th, 1785,) noes M—— being in a 
state of somnambulism, I asked her if she could imagine any 
method for putting herself in sympathy with a sick person 
at a considerable distance from her, and whom she had never 
seen. ‘i see arias for it,’ said she, ‘ but to make the sick 
person wear, for eight or ten days, a piece of thick glass, 
about two inches square, on the pit of his or her stomach ; 
then to send it to me, that I may wear it the same length ot 
time, on the same place, I think that will do the business.’ 
Two menths afterwards, the Duchess of , living twen- 
ty-five leagues from the residence of Mademoiselle M——, 
having heard of the cures which I performed’ by the means 
of magnetism, asked me some information respecting this 
science. Having given her some general details on the 
subject, which I considered useful in a}l cases, I desired her 
to place on her stomach such a bit of glass as was indicated 
by Mademoiselle M——, and to send it to me in the proper 
time. On the eighth of last month, Madame la Duchess 

laced, as was prescribed, a bit of looking-glass, wrapped in 
inen, with the quicksilver well scraped o. She wore it 
night and day until the nineteenth, when | having received 
it from her, sent it immediately to my patient, Mademoiselle 
M——.,, who wore it on the pit of her stomach, from the twen- 
ty-first, until the twenty-ninth. She, being in a state of 
somnambulism on the thirtieth, detailed to me every partic- 
ular of the Duchess, whom she saw almost as perfectly as if 
she was touching her” The letter does not, unfortunately, 
state the result of this sympathetic communication upon the 
Duchess ; but télls us that poor Mademoiselle M , in ad- 
dition to her other symptoms, became, from the moment she 
put the fatal piece of glass on her stomach, subject to the 
very satne species of sufferings in her nerves and joints, that 











had before afflicted her Grace,—which proves what I stated 
in the beginning of this paper, on the dangers of sympathy, 
particularly to the sex which is the most fair and the most 
susceptible. But I will not press into the service any more 
of the manifold aids of Animal Magnetism, There is no 
knowing where it might lead one; and it would be unwise 
to go voluntarily into a labyrinth, for which, at best, there is 
no clew. 

I therefore turn to those moral wonders, continually ex- 
hibiting their self-acting miracles, in almost every individual 
of our species. And here I should have been as much con- 
founded as befure, had I been thrown, in the inquiry, entire- 
ly upon my own resources; but,duckily for me, have just 
stumbled over a book “learned in those mysteries,” and ut- 
attributed to a nobleman, whose judgment and acumen have 
enabled him to write on the subject in a somewhat different 
style, but in a manner quite as successful, as that of Locke 
himself. Following a train of reasoning, meant to prove 
that “the imagination of one man has a direct almospheric 
influence upon the imagination of another,” the author pro- 
ceeds in the thread (rather tangled to be sure) of his argu- 
ment, and exclaims: “ An unfortunate person is he who hath 
come in contact with more persons antipathetic to him than 
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Sitesi 
est gradations. Pliny, at the head of the naturalists, points 
out the animosity existing between stones, even as well as 
minerals and metals. The diamond, he remarks, is in dis- 
sension with the loadstone ; while a particular stone of Ethi- 
opia, which he specifies; repulses iron with as much force as 
the magnet attracts it. Among minerals and metals, gold 
and mercury unite together with an ardor equa) to human 
friendships; while others oppose and fly off from their associ- 
ates in the crucible, with as much sputtering and asperity, 
as might be found among the whist-players of the most ro- 
mantic and unsophisticated village. It is the same with plants. 
The vine has its peculiar attachments and enmities. It can 
live on excellent terms with the elm, and twines round the 
apple-tree with the most insinuating fondness; but the vici- 
nage of a cabbage is mortal to its comfort, and sometimes 
even to its existence. It is unnecessary to swell the list of 
vegetable animosities ; but let us look for a moment at ani- 
mal dislikes. We can all understand the feelings that im- 
pel the sheep to shun the wolf, or the dove to fly from the 
the kite. Itis as needless to ask why, as to demand a rea- 
son for the rich man’s shrinking from an attorney, or one 
in health froma doctor. But how are we to account for the 
terrible lion trembling at the crowing of a cock—the ponder- 
ous elephant waddling off at the sight of the ram—or the 
valiant war-horse shuddering at the odour of the camel ?— 
These are the extraordinary facts that force us into the mys- 
teries of occult research, and the study of natural sympa- 
thies and dislikes, There can be no doubt that the secret 
in these instances, where the antipathy is possessed by the 
whole of one genus against the whole of another, consists ip 
some mystery of organic construction. 

To conquer these antipathies, is rather the business of 
custom, stamping us too plainly “things of habit, and the 
sport of circumstance.” e should, nevertheless, labor to 
overcome them, and throw ourselves in the way of the best 
remedies we can find, meeting as often as possible the per- 
sons we dislike on the most dnkessonable grounds—ap 
manner and appearance, the cut of their coats, or the color 
of their eyes. We should read, too, not exactly treatises or 
sermons, to prove the absurdity, of which we are all sensible; 
but power dalineetions in poetry or prose of the dangers 
attending our malady, as well as overdone exhibitions of its 
effects—for ridicule and caricature are weapons as effective 
lagainst prejudice, as is wisdom, Who thet has read Miss 
| Baillie’s “ De Montfort,” has not shuddered at the possible 
excess to which he himself might be led by a wanton or ir- 
resolute enmity. Or who, on the other hand, bas mot started 
| back in suprise and indignation, to find that the hatreds of 
/men seem to justify a malignant writer, like Helvetius, in 
|uttering such a sentiment as this: “Men love their grandchil- 
|dren, because they see in them the enemies of the grand- 
ichildren of their enemy.” Such writers as the two last cit- 
ed, serve, in their most opposite objects and styles, to help 
us towards the cure of unprovoked personal antipathies, re- 
|8pecting which, alone, it is worth while to take any trouble 








sympathetic, and whose imaginations have worked in a ma- 

lignant mood towards him. Ww 

son, for they have such or such qualities: that is, the love or, 

hatred, is in proportion to the harmony which subsists be-| 

tween the parties; and the harmony depends uyon the de-| 
e of sympathy or antipathy they possess for each other, | 





|—and with them, after all, not half so necessary as with ill- 


e say we like or dislike a per-|| regulated sympathies. 


| Aware of the efficacy of a sly hint, in cases where many 
|a set discourse may fail, { shall not farther press this topic, 
|always liking to do goud, as it were, by stealth. And to re- 


jmove every thing like gravity from the minds of readers, 





ounded entirely upon their respective configurations, their|| gentle or simple, |] will wind up the whole, by mentioning 
nervous systems, and their inclinations, acting on each other) the most profoundly ludicrous point connected with the sub- 
through the medium of the imagination: so that our love or ject, in its most extended meanings and applications. This 
hate is as much out of our power, and as little voluntary, as ‘is the theory of national antipathies,—a monstrosity gravel 
our catching any other infection. Some men are of such aj, contended for in “the good old times,” and affording matte 
texture, that they are accessible more to the one affection) to a sapient writer in the seventeenth century, for a goodly 
than to the other ; buf every moral affection may be traced to a) treatise on the delectablé doctrine. This worthy was a 
ical and necessary cause.”—Life and Opinions of Sir| Spanish doctor, by name and title Don Carlos Garcia, who 








ret that I cannot at this moment confront him with any 
the historians bot Hume, who is silent on the subject.— 
“What was more particular, was, that no foreigners, though 
conversant in the most infected places, were seized with it; 
and also that the English in foreign countries were seized 
with it at the same time that their native country was in- 
fected at home.” Without commenting on the tautology or 
the pleonasms of this sentence, I leave it to my readers to 
form their judgment of the veracity of that prince of lexi- 
sography, “.N. Bailey Philologos,” who thus speaks in his 
Dictionary, third edition, with additions, 1787. “It igtnot 
nor convenient to ae on leg of direct 
sympathies, passing from one body to another without an 
letemeidies’’ conductor ; but of those which may be called 
indirect, or distant, I am furnished, in the sublime study of 
Animal Magnetism, witha valuable instance, gravely cited by 
a certain Monsieur Tardy de Montravel, in a letter to M. de 
Puysegur, the celebrated operator in this art. I shall trans- 
late the passage. ‘ About three months ago, (the letter bears 


Rirherd Maltravers, vol. i. pp. 194,195. Now, without com-| published, at Rouen, in 1627, a book entitled “ Antipatia de 
batting this last assertion, or pretending to understand what) los Franceses y E. .” This furnished materials, some 

cedes it, I will venture to express a wish that Sir Richard|| time afterwards, for a tract on the same subject by La Mothe 
had made an effort at explaining the physical cause which||le Vayer, whose object was to nourish the dislike then sub- 
governs our arbitrary likings and diatikes, instead of con-| sisting in France against Spain; and he hoped, by argu- 
tenting himself with the assertion that such exists. For my|| ments or assertions like the following, to convince his coun- 
part, | confess that the metaphysics of Maltravers, leave me) trymen that this feeling was not less national than natural, 
as much in doubt and darkness as ever; but I am naturally|“The Frenchman is tall, the Spaniard short; the one has 
glad to fly from the perplexities of sympathy, to bewilder | the skin pers | fair, the other dark ; the Frenchman eats 
myself awhile, in the undefined and undefinable difficulties) much and quickly, the Spaniard sparingly and slow; the 
of its opposite. || Frenchman serves the boiled meat first, the Spaniard the 

Were antipathies entirely confined to human nature, it) roast; the Frenchman pours the water on the wine, the 
might be more ashamed of itself than it has reason to be,| Spaniard the wine on the water; the Frenchman speaks 
considering the actual state of the case. For, sharing, as it freely at table, the Spaniard does not say a word; the 
does, its uncontrollable aversions, in common with all things) Frenchman walks after dinner, the Spaniard sits still or 
animal and ble, as well as with the meaner produc-|' sleeps ; the Frenchman, in order to make a sign to any one 
tions of nature, it may console itself in the certainty that|/to come to him, raises his hand and brings it towards his 
these repugnances are quite inseperable from moral as welll face, the Spaniard, for the same object, lowers his, and mo- 
as material existence, in its most sublime as well as its low-' tions it towards his feet; the Frenchman kisses a Indy on 


















\ them, P 

cy in love. re eeny / nothing to live upon. Your very respec- ing. were, when Stephen, who had 
haze > of another, which, taken from head to} ta women, I admit—are in the world, nothing. oon ons Sy SE as porter, entered the room to 
foot, are y unlike. . The first on his doublet after!) And it is in the world as it is in r, where two||assume the task of waiting, sinee hands ran short. “Ste- 
a himself by that ;/| negatives make an affirmative; two ings never make any || phen,” said Lady Gorgon, the moment she saw him, “ you 
the buttons himself from the collar to the waist, | .” “Qh no,” replied Maria-Jaue, who seemed rather||are sure Lord Weybi has not been here?” “No, my 
the Spouse. boginn at the bottom and finishes at the chin.||inclined to stickle for precedence, agreeably to her seniority; || Lady,” said Stephen, “1 am quite sure ; that foreign Baron 
The reduced to want, sells every thing but his||of course one could not knsi—cely—ll that I meant was,||called a little before seven, me _“ Who is dat,” said 
shirt; it is the firet article that the Spaniard isposes of, || that it was a pity ; because he really is a very charming per-||Alouette; “Taganrag?” “Yes, d Lady Gorgon.— 
keeping his sword and cloak till the last extremity. son—so ve eable.” “I remember thinking him de- 


his the serio-comic absurdity by which the French 
and Spaniards were taught to believe in national antipathies 
two hundred years ago. By means as criminal and still more 
monstrous, are those two gallant nations spurred up to en- 
mity to this day. But I must avoid the serious mood ; and in 
place of the outpourings of my own indignation, give the 
opinion of Bayle on such atrocious doctrines as this. “All 
antipathies which are pretended to arise from diversities of 
temperament and customs, and which their apologists en- 
deavor to represent as incurable, are mere chimeras. Leave 
to neighboring nations their differences of manners as of cli- 
mate, but give them a vay mage ed interests and institutions, 
and you will soon see how closely they will sympathize 
” And now I bid adieu to my subject and my rea- 
ders, by asking in the words of honest Jack Falstaff, “Would 
you desire better sympathy ?” 





A DISAPPOINTED MANQ@UVRE; 


OR FASHIONABLE TACTICS IN HIGH LIFE. 


[In the recently ages Tale of “the Parson’s Daugh- 
ter,” by Theodore Hook, there is an amusing scene where 
Lord Weybridge,—whom as a younger brother, Lady Gor- 
had treated with the neglect and slight, which a fear 
he might be a suitor to one of her daughters dictated, 
after he has acquired the wealth and rank of a Peer—is sed- 
gees He accepts an invitation to dianer.} 

.N y could tnaaion, whe O° not know, the state of 
effervesence into w this brief answer of Lord Wey- 
ap aoe the whole family. More like Fates than Graces, 
the daughters of Lady ~~ had been, first one, then 
the second, and lastly, the third, dragged about to every pos- 
sible concerts, parties, dinners, fetes, dejeuners 
ala and dejeuners dinatoires. They had acted in 

i and sat in tableur—been all over 
the continent—et all the best watering places, in the best 
seasons. T'wo of them had been-down in the diving bell at 

third had volunteered an excursion in a bal- 

loon—Maria Jane had given the Loyal yempameny Troop 
of Yeomanry, a worked with her own fair hands. 
The heads of al) the three had been examined by Deville— 
climbed poles, and swung on sticks under Captain 

and lj ed—all spoke six liv- 

ing languages, and .understood dead ones—they all 
sang—and all played—and all danced—and all did every 
sort of curious work—and they all of them stuck prints on 
boxes yr varnish—and all ae prem n and ee 
> pm pp. es tany and chemistry—and al! 

- bad albums!—and all collected aut A phs—and they all ad- 

mired Pasta—and they all delighted in Switzerland, and a!) 

adored Paris—they all loved yatching, and they all idolized 


of Lord Weybridge’s arrival in London, precisely what they 
i inning—the three Miss Gorgons. The 
_ of the affair was—for what pleasure is there 
without 1 drawback ?—that there was no opportunity for dis- 
play—not one trunk, except those containing the ordinary 
run of drapery, was unpaeked: and the Graces had to appear 
before their visitor in all the disadvantages of a dishabille— 
atrial to which the goddesses, who confidently anticipated 
the fall of their Paris, with great poy | submitted ; but, as 
Lady Gorgon said, he had seen them often enough before ; 
aod they might rely upon it, with a man of his Lordship’s 
turn of character, mental attractions were those which wouid 
most decidedly ensure success.—“And now,” said Lady Gor- 
gon, “before we go to make ourselves ready for dinner— 
ress [ certainly cannot call it—let me entreat you to recol- 
lect what is, I believe, within the reach of every one of you. 
You are charmingly cordial with each other, and it is de- 
lightful to see such unanimity. Indeed, I must sav, there is 
not a mother in the world happier in her children than I am. 
But you ought tv remember, that, however much you may all 
admire Lord Weybridge, only one of you can possibly mar- 
him. And therefore, if, in the course of the evening, he 
should evince any thing like a preference, I am quite sure 
the good sense and govd feeling for which you are remarka- 
ble, will teach you so to arrange yourselves, as not to thwart 
or break up any conversxtion or little party he may make. 
1 have so far broken my werd with him about strangers, that 
I expect Count Alouette ana young Doldrum. I thought it 
would be better to have somebody upon whom you might 
fall back, in any case of emergency.” 

“Oh,” said Maria-Jane, “I assure you, mamma, I have no 
disposition to interfere with Anne or Luwuise ; only certainly 
he was very attentive last year; and if you had given him 
any encouragement, instead of actually prohibiting him the 

” My dear child,” said Lady G “ how 
could I foresee ? he was not within three lives of the peerage 





lightful,” said Anne, “that day at Lady Mallerton’s breakfast.” 
“ Well,” said Lady Gorgon, “in conclusion, all I mean is, 
that with the extraordiaary friendship that has so long sub- 
sisted between me and dear lady Frances, I should consider 
myself extremely fortunate indeed to have him for a son-in- 
law ; but I never will force any thing of the sort; I am sure 
it never answers—it must all come naturally ; and so I shall 
let things take their chance; only what I intend to say, (and 
I shall never touch upon the subject again,) is, that I believe 
he is timid and shy, and st delicate in his opinion 
about women ; and if he should find us agreeable, and plea- 
sant, and suitable to him, I should not like him to be driven 
away by any fracasserie, or idleness, on the part of any one 
of you, which might unsettle or disturb him. So now, come, 
let us get ready for dinner; for we have not a minute to 
lose.” Thus saying, ner Ladyship returned from the draw- 
ing-room; and the Graces proceeded to their several a 
ments tu prepare for the meeting, which they fully believed 
to be fraught with consequences of the greatest importance 
to their future hopes and prospects. The silvery bell of the 
clock on the chimney-piece had scarcely sounded seven, 
when the ladies re-appeared in the drawing-room. “Do 
come here, Anne,” said Lady Gorgon ; “ what has your maid 
been doing with that head of yours? Why,I never saw— 
here, let me just turn that curl—there ; so—why, my dear 
child, what a horrid pimple you have got on your cheek! 
And, Maria-Jane, now do let me beg of you not to sit direct- 
ly under the lamp ; with light hair it won't do—it won’t i 
my word. Louisa, my dear girl, you are not looking well ; I 
don’t know what it is; I suppose it is thestravelling, or the 
sea, or something ; but—” 

The drawing-room door opened; Mr Doldrum was an- 
nounced. “How d’ye do, Henry?” said Lady Gorgon: 
“how’s Lady Doldrum this evening?” “Better, I thank 
you,” replied Doldrum, who, of shy young men was the shy- 
est. He bowed to the girls, and blushed. Maria-Jane held 
out her hand to shake hands with him; take it he did, but 
shake it he did not. “This is very good-natured of you, 
Henry,” said Lady Gorgon, “to come on such short notice. 
Maria-Jane said she was sure you would not mind. “Oh, 
no,” said Doldrum; and again he blushed. “There is no- 
body in town, I suppose,” said her Ladyship. “ No, nobody,” 
echoed the young gentleman, “ We came through the city 
last night. from the country,” said Anne, “and there were a 
great many nobodies there ; for we hardly could get along.” 
“ Yes, a great many,” observed Mr Doldrum. Vou know 
Count Alouette, don’t you?” said Maria-Jane. “Yes, very 
well,” said Doldrum; “that is, | never was introduced to 
him; but I have met him about a good deal.” “He is every 
where,” said Lady Gorgon, “and a charming person he is. 
He is coming to us to-day—He—” Count Alouette was at 
the moment announced ; and, to be sure, as a contrast to the 
visiter who had so recently preceded him, nothing could 
be more remarkable. The oné, red-cheeked, moon. Foes: 
heavy, dull, and awkward ; the other, fair, pale, light, gay, 
and airy ; his eyes sparkling with animation, and fis coun- 
tenance beaming with sense and good nature. “My 
dear Lady Gorgon,” said the Count, whose accent gave nat- 
vete and piquancy to the merest common-places, “I am so 
shocked to be so late. Dis comes of having a servant which 
loves to drive in de afternoon ; my man shall have been to 
drive some ladi, to whom he is fond, in his cabb, and not to 
come back till so late as give me just ten minutes to dress! 
How do you do, Miss Gordon ?—ah, Miss Anne, to be sure ; 
always well—always pretty—always pretty well. Dat is 
good English, eh?” “How is your Feautiful horse, Count ?” 
said Louisa. “ Oh, my war horse, as the Duke calls him; 
he is as well as can be expected: I rode him dis morning. 
You were not out to-day, my Lady?” “No,” said Lady 
Gorgon, “we are merely passing through town.” “ Ah!” 
|said the Count, “ dat is just the way this time of year ; every 
body you meet in de street has just come to town last night, 
and is going away to-morrow morning.” “ That is precisely 
our case,” said Jane; “how long have you been in Lon- 
don?” “Qh,” said the Count, “I came last night—go away 
to-morrow morning. J have been in Scotland to shoot grouse, 
but I could not stay some time so long as I wish, for I have 
to make a visit to Rochdale next Tuesday, when the Duke 
shall be back.” 

[They wait till eight, but no lord comes. They send to 
his hotel, and hear he has gone out to their house. At last 
they must submit to the disappointment, and sit dowp to 
dinner without the only wished-for guest.] 





They proceeded down stairs, Lady Gorgon distressed be- 
yond measure at what appeared the result of some unseen 
accident, or premeditated affront ; and having reached the 
dinner-room, the party seated themselves, their countenan- 
ces saddened with a gloom which the vivacious expression 





of that of the Count, who entered upon the task of helping 






“About dinner time, gs said the Count; “he hasa 


right in, without — one thing or another; so I said you 
was out; and he aske 

here to dinner; and I said I was sure your Ladyship was not 
at home ; that you did not dine at home; and then h® made 
a sort of sniff with his nose, because he could smell the din- 
ner quite plain in the hall; however, I persisted, and go at 
last of all he said, says he, my Lady, ‘that’s uncommon odd,’ 
and off, out he went, like a shot.” 

“ Why what on earth could induce you todo such a thing, 
Stephen ?” screamed her Ladyship. “ Why, my lady, your 
orders to me when you were in town last year, were—says 
your Ladyship to me, says you ‘If ever that Captain Sher- 
ingham calls when I am at home, say I am out; and if he 
calls when I am out, and any of the young ladies are at home, 
say they are out ; andif ever he comes t dinner time, as 
he sometimes does, never let him in; so I did as I was bid.” 
“ Bid!” exclaimed her and what on earth shall I 
do?” “Eat your dinner, Gorgon,” said Alouette ; 
“you can do no good now ; never let nosing at all interfere 
with de ; he is gone to one of his clubs to dinner ; 
he will do very well, and it will all keep till toynorrow.” It 
was so sad a mistake that no dinner was eaten, no wine was 
drunk, no conversation occurred, and the ladies retired almost 
immediately after the desert was put down, each to write a 
note of condolence and a . Alouette, who enjoyed 
the defeat of a plotter and match-patcher, kept his dull friend 
Doldrum drinking a great deal more claret than either of 
them liked; and when they went to the drawing-room, they 
found that the Graces had all retired for the evening ; one 
because she had a violent head-ache, the other because she 
had been up so late the night before, and the third because 
she had to get up so early the next eer « The Count 
and his heavy-in-hand acquaintance, quitted her ip’s 
mansion, more diverted with the amusement with which 
they had provided themselves, than any which had been fur- 
nished by their dreadfully disconcerted hostess. 





TARTAR WEDDING. 


BY MRS HOLDERNESS. 


When a Tartar desires to marry, and has fixed upon the 
family from which to choose his wife, (in which determina- 
tion he must, for the most part, be influenced by interest, al- 
though the reputed beauty or good qualities of his bride may 
perhaps have been described to him by her attendants,} bs 
first step is to obtain the consent of the father. This being 
accomplished, presents are sent according to the circumstan- 
ces of the suitor, who now visits in the family on a footing 
of increased familiarity. None of the female part of it, how- 
ever, are on any occasion visible to him, unless he can by 
stealth obtain a glance of his fair one, who possesses the su- 

erior advantage of seeing him whenever he comes to the 

ouse, through the lattice-work which encloses the apart- 
ments of the women. 

At the period fixed for the wedding, a Tartar Murza sends 
\to all the neighboring villages an invitation, to come and 
|partake of his festivity and good cheer. Two, three, or more 
villages a day are thus feasted, and this lasts a week, ten 
days, or a fortnight, according to the wealth of the bride- 
groom. Each guest takes with him some present, which is 
as handsome as his means will allow; a horse, a sheep, &@ 
lamb, various articles of dress, nay, even money, are present- 
ed on these occasions. 

Much ceremony takes place in preparing the intended 
bride, on the evening before the wedding, of which I have 
been a witness. The poor girl either was, or appeared to 
be,a most unwilling victim. She was lying on cushions 
when I first entered, covered so as not to be seen, and 
surrounded by the girls who were her particular friends, 
the rest of the women attending less closely. The girls, at 
intervals, loudly lamented the loss of their companion, 
she joined in the voice of wo. At length, the women tol 

that it was time to commence the preparations, In an 
jinstant the girls all seized her, and uttering loud cries, at- 
tempted to withhold her from the women, who, struggling 

inst them, endeavored to force her away. This scene 
lasted till the bride was near suffering seriously from their 
folly, for she fainted from continued exertions, and the heat 
of the crowd; but this may be said to have ended the con- 
test, for they were obliged to give room and air, for her to 














revive, and some littletime after she had recovered, the wo 
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Daring the whole time I was there, she would not show her 

face ; and in general, I have observed that if one tells a Tar- 
it is said she is about to be married, she runs 

out of the room, and will never speak to a stran- 


on that — 

The share which the priest has in the ceremony, is, [ be- 
lieve, very slight : he attends the house of the bride's father, 
and asks at her window, whether she consents to the mar- 
riage. If she answers in the affirmative, he says some short 
ejaculatory prayer, blesses the couple in the name of the 

cud colon. For this he receives a present of con- 
witb pelniond a nas haber og: ae Bs Na 

The principal ceremony takes place on the day when 
bride int home to her husband’s house , and the chie 
visiters are then invited. Eating, drinking, and dancing to 
the music of a drum and bagpipes, form the greatest part o' 
the entertainment, till the cavalcade sets out to meet the 
bride. She is always met at the frontiers of the estate on 
which the bridegroom resides, all the guests attending, and 

the lady to her future dwelling. The party, 
when on the road, forms a ry and lively concourse, in which 
he, who in England would be called the man, is the 
only person who has not the appearance of being cheerful. 
Apparalled in his worst suit of clothes, with unshaven face, 
and perhaps badly mounted, he rides where he is least con- 
spicuous, while a friend has the charge of leading another 
horse for him, which is always richly caparisoned. 

When the op be emg the bride is arrived at the place 
of meeting, the mother, or some duenna who has the super- 
intendance of the business, first makes a present of value to 
the person who leads the horse, which if it be a shawl, as is 
generally the case, is tied round the neck of the animal. Af- 
terwards, many small handkerchiefs coarsely embroidered, 
and little pieces of linen, or of coarse printed cotton are dis- 
tributed, bor which the guests contend in horse-races. This 
occupies much time, and during the whole of it, the carriage 
which contains the bride, waits at the distance of nearly hal 
amile. It is never brought nearer to the party ; but the la- 
dy’s father, or one of her brothers, attends it, in order to see 
the charge faithfully executed of delivering her unseen into 
the house of her goer ayo ee be . = this, the car- 
riage ia bh with curtains inside, and if the party errive 
some what ale at the village, the vehicle is dethined at the 
entrance of it till near the close of the day, and till it is sup- 
posed that all are occupied in eating. hen she reaches 
the door of her new prison, sherbet is brought her to drink, 
and some kind of sweetmeat is given with it. She is next 
presented with a lamb, which is actually put into the carriage 
with her, and afterwards transferred to one of her attendants. 
At length, after much bustle and preparation, the court be- 
ing previously cleared of all spectators, large coarse blanket- 
ting is fixed up, so as to prevent all possibility of her being 
seen, and then, wrapped ina sheet, she is carried by her 
brother into the house. Here fresh forms and ceremonies 
await her. Being received into one of the most private 
rooms, a curtain is fixed up so as entirely to cover one cor- 
ner of it. Behind this the poor girl is placed, who, after the 
annoyance and fatigue she has undergone, is glad to rest as 
much as she is able in this nook of her cage. Decorated 
now in all her gayest attire, and glittering with gold and 
brocade, she is still not permitted to be seen, except by her 
mother and female friends, who busy themselves in arrang- 
ing her clothes in proper order, and in adorning the room 
with a profusion of gay dresses, embroidered handkerchiefs 
and towels, rich coverlids, and cushions of cotton or Turkish 
silk. 

While this arrangement is taking place, the brid 
having parted with most of his guests, begins to prepare for 
a visit to his bride. Being now washed, shaven, and gaily 
drest, he is allowed about midnight to see his wife for an 
hour, at the expiration of which, he is summoned to retire. 
Throughout the whole of the next day, she is destined to be 
fixed in a corner of the room, and to remain standing during 
the visits of as many strangers as rege | may bring to see 
her. The men employ themselves in horse-racing; and 
three or four articles of some value are given to the win- 
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hey|| weak health and perso from the gay ; bi 


those gifts in which he excelled 
es,and fears, were centred in his lite ey yn To 
extend his fame, he labored indirectly, as well as directly 
and to defend it from the slightest attack, was hie dail 
nightly anxiety. Hence the restless impatience which that 
distinguished author displayed under the libels of dunces, 
whom he ought to have despised, and hence, too, the ven- 
omed severity with which he retorted their puny attacks. 
Swift was also irritable and satirical; but from different 
causes. He never assumed, and probably disdained the 
character of a mere man of letters, whose sufferings or en- 
Ogee depended upon the public acceptation of his works. 
is writings he only valued in so far as they accomplished 
the purpose for which they were written; and so far from 
seeking the reputation they might have attracted to the au- 
thor, he almost in every instance sent them into the world 
without his name. Hence he felt no jealousy of contempo- 
rary authors, and was indifferent to the criticism with which 
his treatises were assailed, unless in so far as it affected the 
argument which they were designed to support. Bred un- 
der Temple, the favorite of Oxford, and now the patriotic 
champion of Ireland, his hopes and fears were for the politi- 
cal interests which he d; his love was for party 
friends, and his hatred and vengeance for political opponents. 
His feelings were those of a statesman, not of an author, and 
had been exalted from the cause of a party, to be fixed upon 
the liberties of the nation. The pecuniary emoluments o 
literature, Swift seems never to have coveted ; and therefore 
readily abandoned to Pope the care of selecting and arrang- 
ing their a pieces into three volumes of Miscellanies, 
as well as the profit which might arise from the publication. 
He himself was engaged in matters of more momentous im- 


portance. 


of mankind; surrounded only by a few fri who value 
; 
his 








From Sprague's Address before the M. h Temp 


THE DRUNKARD'S WIFE. 


The common calamities-of life may be endured. Poverty, 
sickness, and even death may be met—but there is even 
that, which, while it brings all these with it, is worse than 
all these together. When the husband and father forgets 
the duties he once delighted to fulfil, and by slow degrees 
becomes the creature of intemperance, there enters into his 
home, the sorrow that rends the spirit—that cannot be alle- 
via’ that will not be comforted. 

It is here, above all, where she who has ventured every 
thing, is lost. Woman, suffering woman, here bends under 
her direst affliction. The measure of her wo is in truth, full, 
whose husband is a drunkard. Who shall protect her when 
he is her insulter, her oppressor? What delight her, 
when she shrinks from the sight of his face, and trembles at 
the sound of his voice? The heart is indeed dark, that he 
has made desolate. There, in the dull hour of midnight her 

iefs are known only to herself; her bruised heart bleeds 
in secret. There, while the cruel author of her distress is 
drowned in distant revelry, she holds her solitary vigil, wait- 
ing, yet dreading his return, that will wring from her by his 
unkindness, tears even more scalding than those shed over 
his trangressions, T'o fling deeper gloom across the pres- 
ent, memory turns back, and broods upon the past.—Like 
the recollection to the sun-stricken pilgrim, of other days, 
her’s come over her as if only to mock her parched and wea- 
ry spirit. She recals the ardent lover, whose graces won 
her from the house of ber infancy—the enraptured father, 
who bent with much delight over his new-born children— 
and asks, if this can really be him—this sunken being, who 
has nothing for her but the sot’s disgusting bratality—noth- 
for those abashed and trembling children, but the sot’s dis- 
| gusting example ? Can we wonder that amidst these ago- 
/nizing moments, the tender cords of violated affection should 
|burst asunder? that the scorned and deserted wife should 
_confess “ there is no killing like that which kills the heart ?” 
that though it would have been hard for her to kiss for the 
|last time the cold lips of her dead husband, and lay his body 
| forever in the dust; it is harder to behold him so debasin 
| life, that even his death would be greeted in mercy? Ha 


Society. 





EDICINAL PROPERTIES OF SALT. 

| Dr. Stevens, an eminent physician of London, bas recent- 

fry made corals Gincoveriee relating to the diseased and heal- 
hy state of the blood, and the agency of salt upon the 

circulation, which seem likely to produce a great revolution 

in the treament of fevers, and malignant diseases in general. 

It is well known that the blood of the arteries is of a bright 
crimson color, while that of the veins, which is returning to 
the heart, after aortas spent its viyifying influence, is of a 
dark purple. According to Dr. Stevens, the bright red col- 
or, the vitality and the stimulating power of the arterial 
blood, are all dependent on the quantity of salt which enters 
into “its composition ; while all acids and alkalies, and in 
general, all poisons, tend to blacken the blood, to reduce its 
stimulating powers, and of course to diminish the force of 
its circulation. The purple color of the venous blood is ow- 
ing to the carbonic acid it has imbibed. In the lungs, the 
oxygen of the atmosphere removes this deleterious acid, and 
the circulating fluid then resumes its bright scarlet appear- 
ance. 

According to this theory, poisons, and those malignant 
disorders, such as the — ver, yellow fever, ie. which 
originate from the patient having imbibed a febrile poi 
are, in their very first stages, accompanied with a blackness 
and stagnation of the blood, occasioned by the destruction 
of its saline principle—and to cure the patient, this ealine 
principle must be restored, 

Take, for instance, the bite of a rattlesnake. In this case 
the poison of the serpent's fang mingles with the circulation, 
destroys its red color and its vitality, brings on blackness of 
the blood, stagnation of its current, convulsions, and death. 
The unfailing antidote, which experience has taught the In- 
dian to apply. is to ecarify the wound to the bottom, and to 
fill it with salt. This salt is taken into the circulation, re- 
stores the redness and vitality of the blood, and the wound 


soon heals. Malignant fevers, and other malignant disor- 


ders, operate in the same way. They begin b rey ed 
the color and vitality of the blood, a reducing to a blac 

and putrid mass; and, says Dr. Stevens, “I have seen patients 
in the last stages of these di recover under the use 


of large does of common salt, and saline agents, where 
the cases at first were so hopeless, that their recovery after- 
wards appeared almost a miracle.” 


The climate fever of southern regions, and some other fe- 
vers, are produced in a different way ; a cold climate requi 
a different constitution from a warm one, In the cli- 
mate, the di aap oe dems and the blood 
is rich, stimulating, full of salts. blood im southern 
climates 1 of less brilliant color, thinner, and less i - 
nated with saline substances. When the constitution of a 
northern stranger is suddenly exposed to the influence of a 


southern climate, natare hastens to the necessary 
change in the circulation, and this change is ly ac- 
companied with an awful disease. ile skin per- 


forms its functions of perspiration, there is no danger ; but 
the moment perspiration omes obstructed, from impru- 
dent exposure to the cold night air, or any other the 
fever breaks out The cause is, that the blood is too stan: 
lating, too full of salts ; and the danger is, lest the operation 
of nature, for reducing it, should be carried too far, and the 
blood so much blackened and weakened, that the patient 
dies of mere exhaustion. These disorders, therefore, ac- 
cording to Dr. Stevens, in their first stages require the acid, 
in their latter stages the saline treatment. 

If this theory of Dr. Stevens be true,a great step has 
been made in the treatment of febrile and mali disor- 
ders ; and certainly the universal use of salt, as en indispen- 
sable article of diet, as far back as hi carries us, and 
the craving which even animals, both wild and tame, exhibit 
for it, would tend to prove that this condiment has some 
universal and essential effect, on the bodily constitution. 





Quevepo has a tty conceit, which runs somewhat in 
this oy :—“ A prudent mother, in discoursing on modesty 
to her daughter, says— There is nothing so graceful asa ° 
downcast expression of the eyes. When you meet the men, 
do not stare in their faces, bu®cast your eyes on the ground, 
for it ill suits the modesty of your sex to meet the voluptu- 


ners. The bridegroom makes a point of paying an early| he died in the light of his goodness, bequeathing to his fam- || 08 glances of theirs.’ ‘A word, dear mother,’ said the arch 
ta ‘ily the inheritance of an untarnished name, the example of||gitl. ‘ Your notions are somewhat antiquated, and | will 
| virtues that should blossom for his sons and daughters from|) prove to you that they are entirely incorrect. In the te 
ithe tomb—though she would have wept bitterly indeed, the || ning, man was made from the earth, and it is proper for 
‘tears of grief would not also have been the tears of shame.||to look on the clay from which he sprung; but woman was 


visit to those whom he considers his friends, 


ing with him 
some little present of his wife’s embroidery. 





From Sir Waker Scott's Life of Swift. 


SWIFT AND POPE. 


Among the friends of Swift, Pope, although not by any) 
means the earliest, appears to have gradually become the) 


most intimate. The Dean resided chiefly in his house at 


Twickenham; and an acquaintance which had begun in) - 


Queen Anne’s reign, between the protected poet and the 
wr (ese ripened into intimate and equal friendship. 
heir ters were in some respects opposite ; but these 
very points of opposition were such as removed the possi- 
bility of rivalry. ; , ; : 
Pope’s character and habits were exclusively literary, with 
all the hopes, fears and failings, which are attached to that 
feverish occupation,—a restless pursuit of poetical fame. 
Without domestic society, or near relations ; separated by 





‘But to behold him fallen away from the station he once ||made from man, and should always have her 


‘adorned, from eminence to ignominy—at home turning his 


dwelling to darkness, and its holy endearments to mocke 


|18 more 


than widowhood. 





produce corruption 





guilty. 


Men of elevated rank who live an irregular life, are doubly || per cent. These creditors, in me i 
criminal, and doubly injurious to the state ; for they commu-|/corporated into a company for the management of their joint 
nicate their vices to others, They are not only corrupt, but|/ concerns, and thus formed . 
they ; and the bad example which they|/ Venice, the most ancient establishment of the kind, was 
exhibit, is more hurtful than the evil of which they are pyle tm 7 Ogre and the first example of « 

permanent national] debt. : 


es fixed on 
the being from whom she was created.” Whether the 
mother gave up the argument, the Spanish humorist says 


—abroad, thrust from the companionship of the worthy, a ‘not. But the answer would stagger a philosopher. 
self-branded outlaw—this is the wo that the wife feels, and|| 
inful than death—that she mourns over, as worse || 


Orson or Banxtno—The Doge of Venice was once 
obliged to resort to a forced loan from the most opulent cit- 
izens, the contributors to which were made creditors of four 
of time, became in- 


the basis upon which the bank of 








Britor’s Correspondence. 
For the Literary Journal. 
NOTES, BY A TRAVELLER. 


NUMBER FIVE. 
PARIS. 


The Lecture Rooms of the capital are attended by all 
ehasses, free of expense ; and the audience which is collect- 
ed in one of them, frequently exhibits a curious appearance. 
Students, women, soldiers, and loungers of every description, 
may freqaently be seen listening to one of the popular le<- 
turers while descanting upon the particular subject of his sci- 
ence or profession. The benevolence as well as the sound 
policy of these institutions, in which the first men of the age 
and of the world, are employed to instruct a whole commu- 
ity, is worthy of all praise. What more noble or direct 
method can be devised to render a nation liberal and scienti- 
fic, to banish empiricism and false pretension, and to render 
those whose lives have been devoted to scientific research, 
Objects of public interest? The effects of this system are 
felt throughout the nation : Science here enjoys a distinction 
which she finds in no other country ; and while the young 
physician or lecturer, of merit, is received with honor, and 
obtains immediate patronage, the quackery of the mere pre- 
tender is, at once, despised and silenced. With respect to 
the medical profession, the effects of this system are pecu- 
liarly striking. Physicians here are esteemed ; their qualifi- 
cations are a subject of interest; and the importance of ex- 
amining the claims of those who profess superior qualifica- 
tions, is generally felt and acted upon. The shameless quack- 
ery which is so loudly complained of in England, and which 
in the United States renders the profession of medicine a 
wearisome contest of science with pretension—a hatrassing 
struggle between the exertions of legitimate and educated 
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he Hote! conthins about seven thousand inmates, It is|tow and as & prines of the realm. For the same rea- 
| divided isto twenty-three squares or open courts, with a fa-|'son therefore, that low vices &@ not prevail in the polite cir- 
| cade or open gallery, affording a fine promenade in pleasant} cles of our own country, they ate scarcely known any where 
| weather. The whole range of buildings is surrounded by a|in France, where all classes ain at elegance and gentility— 
spacious esplanade filled with trees. The invalid soldier here |! where politeness and graceful manners are characteristic of 
finds an asylum, not merely comfortable, but respectable and |no particular condition, but of all. 
genteel. The effect of all this is to increase that devotion | Respecting the amount of revenue derived by the Govern- 
to his country, which has ever distinguished the Frenchman || ment from licensed gambling, it has been officially announ- 
in the day of battle ; an effect of the greatest importance to! ced, that five million, five hundred thousand francs are re- 
a nation whose policy is warlike, whose history is one great|| ceived from gaming houses, and twelve million, six hundred 
record of martial achievements, and whose soldiery at the| thousand francs for lotteries: it is said however, by the op- 
present day is the great support of her government. ponents to the Government, that the actual receipts are more 
October 8th.—I have made several delightful excursions||than double these sums—that the whole amount t abou t 
from the city, in order to visit the different villages in its en-|| forty millions a year. 
virons; all of which present many attractions to a stranger.|| But notwithstanding the usual quiet and orderly appear- 
A few days since, I entered the church at St. Germain’s, to|| ance of the inhabitants, this city is filled with the most strik- 
view the monument which has been there erected to the me-||ing and singular contrasts. One portion of it is the capital 
mory of the Empress Josephine. It is a fine specimen of || of the world—the abode of elegance, taste, and almost bound- 
sculpture—an elegant marble arch, beneath which stands the|| less wealth—enriched by the commerce of every country 





tomb, surmounted by a kneeling statue of the Empress. 
The village of St. Denis is remarkable for its noble church, 
in the vaults beneath which stand the monuments of the 
Kings of France, from Clovis the First to Louis the Eigh- 
teenth. These were collected by order of Napoleon, who 





with the most luxurious and costly productions—magnificent 
in its architecture—crowded with the miracles of art, and 
presenting all that is beautiful, refined, and captivating. In 
other portions, it presents scenes of meanness and disgust, 
which surpass the power of description. Inthe Rue de Bou- 


also caused a monument to be erected on which his own)|cheries, for example, where the ground is strewn with the of- 
name was to have been inscribed, The collection however|| fal of animals and the street lined with their carcasses, and 
is incomplete; as all the monuments were overturned, and|j filled with men covered with filth and defiled with blood— 


many of them broken to pieces and destroyed, during the 
Revolution. 

Monotmorenci is a beautiful and pleasant little village ; ce- 
lebrated as the residence of Rousseau, whose hermitage is 
still a place of much fashionable resort. 

Malmaison, the favorite retreat of Napoleon, is situated 
about seven miles from the city. It is one of the most ele- 
gant and tasteful spots which I have ever seen ; and its whole 


physicians and the prejudices of the ignorant acted upon by | arrangement reflects no small praise on him who delighted 
the designing,—if not unknown here, is so trifling as to be | in retiring from the glitter and tinsel of royalty, to the grace- 
bat little felt or regarded. Every well educated physician || fy) and quiet simplicity of such a scene, There is here no 
in our country knows, that the acquisition of the principles, appearance of display. The interior of the mansion is that 


of his profession is by no means his greatest difficulty: but 
that this arises from the condition of society which often ren- 
ders him the slave of its worst characteristics—its prejudice, 
its ignorance, and itscredulity. 

The liberal system adopted by the French in relation to 
their scientific institutions, is, when considered only asa 
matter of policy, of more importance than may generally at 
first be supposed. It brings to Paris five or six thousand stu- 
dents of Medicine, two thousand of Law, and many more in 
the other various departments of science and the arts. This 
numerous body of men, after expending various sums of mo-| 
pey in Paris, on their departure from the country earry with | 
them great quantities of bo~ks, instruments, &vo. theruby 
giving a stimulue to it arts, ard an amount of employment 
to its tradesmen which is by a0 means inconsiderable or un- 
important. Were these pub'ic institutions so organized tnat 
great expense must be incurred by those who attend the lec- 
tures, this body of students would im:nediately dwindle away; 
the tide of scientific pilgrimage would flow in various other 
directions ; and Science herself, instead of being as at pre- 





of an ordinary country seat. It stands in the centre of a 
beautiful park, commands a fine prospect on every side, and 
is arranged solely for comfort and convenience. 

October 9th.—I have this evening been led by curiosity to 
visit four of the celebrated gaming houses of the Palais Roy- 
al. ‘Each of the establishments consists of a suite of four or 
five rooms, filled with persons engaged at rouge et noir, a 
game wholly of chance. The scene was one of a revolting 
character; and I found little inducement to remain among 
the crowd of haggard and anxious faces by which ] was sur- 
rounded. Gamirg is carried to a great extent in Paris ; and 
although the sums usually staked in a single game are not so 
large as in London, still the vice here is more deadly in its 
operation ; for it affects all ranks and orders of the people. 
| Every street has its gaming room, where the rich man may 
\visk his thousand louis, or the pauper his single franc. These 
[places are sanctioned by authority, are a source of iniquitous 
revenue to the Government, and are attended by soldiers for 
the preservation of order. Their influence is secret, but is 
deeply felt and extensively pernicious. The passion for ga- 


sent an object of popular interest, woul: retreat to her cloiz | ming, and the low standard of female virtue, are indeed the 
ter, and be known only to a few of her immediate yotaries. |!two great vices of Parisian society. The latteris a foul stain 


The Hotel Royal des Invalides is one of the most elegant 
as well as one of the most benevolent national institations in 
France. It is an asylum fo indigent officers and soldiers, 
who are there lodged, boarded and clothed, in astyle not on- 
ly of comfort, but even of splendor. The tables of the offi- 
cers are served with plate. The iospital is furnished with a 
library of twenty thousand volumes. In one of the apart- 
ments are exhibited portraits of all the deceased Marshals 


upon the French character. But with regard to the ordinary 
and gross vices—drunkenness, theft, robbery, and murder, 
Paris may justly boast a degree of purity beyond any other 
great capita! in the world. In this respect even our Ameri- 
can cities would suffer in a comparison. Something of this 
is doubtless to be ascribed to the fact that the Government 
employs a vast military force in aid of the police ; but yet it 
,is no small praise to the moral character of the people, that 





of France. The chapel contains the tombs of Turenne and’ many of those vices which no force has been able to suppress 


Vauban. From its dome were formerly auspended the flags 
and banners which had been taken in battle ; but these, about 


|elsewhere, are here extremely rare. The national vanity is 
jone great cause of this freedom from vice; for a French- 


two thousand in number, were burned by the Invalids, in| man never loses sight of his own importance or of that of his 


3813, to prevent them from falling into the hands of the allied 
army. It must have been a fine sight, to behold this vast 
collection of banners waving over the heads of the war-worn 
veterans, when asseiabled at mass, in this noble chapel,which 
as a specinen of simple and elegant architecture, is unsur- 
passed by any similar apartment in the country. 


nation. Whatever his condition may be, he possesses, in his 
own estimation, a grace and gentility which must not be 
soiled by vulgar habits: and as a beggar pays his respects to 
a boot-black or a ragman on the Pont Neuf, with a degree 
of grace and ceremony not to be outdone im the levee room 
of the Thuilleries—so he feels as lofty a disdain of all that is 








the vilest part of the Parisian canaille—everything is revolt- 

ing, ferocious, and brutal. The markets also, where great 
numbers of animals living and dead, are collected together, 
cannot be viewed without disgust. The Faurbourg St. An- 
won also, in the vicinity of the Place of the Bastille, and ce- 
|lebrated in the history of the Revolution, is another similar 
\spot. It is filled with throngs of people who live, as it were, 
heaped upon each other, in houses five or six stories in height, 
damp and dirty, and almost .exclading the light of day from 
the narrow and muddy streets, which are defiled by innume- 
| rable drains, and without side-walks or any other accommo- 
\dations for foot passengers ; who make their way as well as 
\they are able, through crowds of dogs,butchers, and beggars. 
|If any one should be at a Joss to know, whence came the wild 
and ferocious actors in the scenes of the Revolution—to dis- 
cover from what concealed recesses in gay and elegant Pa- 
|ris, the followers of Danton and Robespierre came forth by 
tens of thousands, he need only visit some of these portions 
of the city, and his doubts would soon be at an end. 

But this is not a contrast of appearance only: the differ- 
ence is equally great in the character and manners of the 
people. Inthe gardens and boulevards, in the glittering 
cafes, in the boxes of the Opera, or at the Theatre Francais, 
the Parisian is the mirror of fashion, the pattern of elegance 
and taste. Under the show of frivolity, he conceals a great 
degree of intelligence and shrewdness: he is the exact per- 
sonification of our ideas of the French national character— 
gay, lively, accomplished, and polite; while that part of the 
popufation to which I have referred—squalid, vulgar, enga- 
ged in the most disgusting pursuits, appear to be, and are in 
fact, in a singular degree, ignorant, ferocious, and brutal. 

I have already alluded yo the great number of dogs which 
infest the streets. Every year, on the approach of the dog- 
days, the number is as far as possible reduced by a general 
massacre. Notice is given by the police, that all these 
animals which are found at Jarge after a certain period, will 
be indiscriminately killed. Among other means for effecting 
this object, poisoned meat is distributed in the streets. About 
five hundred wére despatched during the first night of the 
present season: several battles took place, and one or two 
persons were killed. These animals furnish employment, 
such as it is, to no small number of individuals: here are dog- 
merchants, dog-shavers, dog-doctors, and dog-hospitals. A 
few days ago, I saw one of these persons placing an affche 
on the Pont Neuf, in which he gave public notice that he re- 
ceived dogs to board in the country, and furnished them with 
medical attendance.—Such is Paris!—great and little— 
splendid palaces and squalid hovels—one man wasting thou- 
sands for a whim, and another seeking a livelihood by gath- 
ering rags from the mud in the streets—princes and paupers 
walking side by side—a shaver of dogs at work by the col- 








onnade of the Louvre—a beggar dipping his brush into the 
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an alcayde in the prisons of the Holy Offic 
served in the band of the Faith, For several years, he had 
resided in the vicinity of Tortosa ; but no one knew by what 
means he gained a livelihood, although he lived magnificent- 
ly. Notwithstanding his seeming piety, he passed fora wick- 
ed and malignant man. Such reports were spread of him, 
that he was thought to be capable of committing the foulest 
crimes. 

He was asked one day why, being so good a marksman, 
he did not love the chase. He answered, “ It is folly to run 
after a hare; because when you have shot it, it very often 
happens that you have to run to take it up; then you have 
to go and sell it. It is much better to wait for a man: he 
comes of his own accord; and when you have killed him, you 
have only the trouble of searching in his wallet.” 

At another time, he was very much enraged with Antonio 
Paquito Dirba, for a very trifling cause. Having accompa- 
nied him in a chase, in the Alfarquas, they entered the cot- 
tage of a fisherman, in order to refresh themselves: a salad 
was all they were able to obtain. Antonio, in order to help 
his companion to some of the dressing, used rather awk ward- 
ly an ill formed wooden spoon which had been given him.— 
Vinceslas said that he held it up-side-down, and that he was 
endeavoring to take up the liquid with the convex side. An- 
tonio maintained that he used the hollow side: a quarrel en- 
sued ; and a violent one it was. Nevertheless, a person who 
did not know the cause of their dispute, and to whom they 
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THE HEAD OF SAINT JOHN THE BAPTIST. 


On the route from Barcelona to Valencia, there isa defile 
known by the name of the Neck of Belaguer ; it is enclosed 
on one side by the sea, and on the other by steep rocks. In 
one place, it forms an angle, where huge maszes of detached 
rock and large fissures could easily serve as a place of am- 
bush for freebooters. This spot is noted as the scene of se- 
veral assassinations; and six crosses, planted at smal) dis- 
tances apart, announce to the traveller, thet the Christians 
who have been overtaken by death in that place, have not 
been interred in consecrated ground. 

All these murders were accompanied by similar circum- 
etances, remarkable for their singularity. The firet person 
who fell a victim in this dreaded defile, was a wealthy mer- 
chant, who in the month of March, 1828, was returning from 
Lerida to Tortosa. Important business requiring him to turn 
from the direct road; he travelled alone upon a mule: and 
one morning, a friar found him on the road-side, bathed in 
blood. A bullet had struck him in the forehead, nearly be- 
tween the eyes. His money and jewels were gone, but the 
robber had disdained his other effects. His mule was graz- 
ing quietly at a little distance from him, and his valise had 
not been removed, It was perceived, and not without aston- 
ishment, that a wooden cross, rudely shaped, had been placed 
in the hands of the deceased. The officers of justice exami- 
ned the place, but they could discover no clue by which to 
trace the assassin. Five similar crimes were successively 
committed on the same spot; and the victims were all struck 
with the same precision, by a single shot, which must have 
instantly deprived them of life; and each time a wooden 
cross was found near the body. 

All these assassinations took place at short intervals. On 
the eve of the festival of Saint Hilary, in the same year, (Oc- 
tober 23d, 1828,) Don Sebastian Aravedra, who had been to 
Barcelona to dispose of some Segovian wool, was murdered 


red immediately, that it was a wooden spatula; and that con- 
sequently it was hollow on neither side. Trifling as was this 
quarrel, nevertheless Unarte preserved a lively remembrance 
of it: and three days afterwards, Don Antonio Paquito Dir- 
ba was assassinated at the Neck of Belaguer. 

During Lent of the year 1832, a company of comedians 
had met with great success at Tarragon, in playing a cele- 
brated sacramental interlude, called “The Beheading of Saint 
John the Baptist. Expecting the same success at Tortosa, 
they departed for that place. Their baggage was carried by 
two mules; but Hernando Garcia, who played the part of 
Saint John, did not dare to trust the muleteer with the pre- 
cious false head with which he figured in the scene of the 
upog this road, while returning to Murcia, in order to oversee || decapitation of the Saint; and which, with its moveable ena- 


with flowers and prayers, in order to save them a few daye 
from purgatory, I placed near them, immediately after their 
death, a cross which I had caused to be consecrated; in or- 
der that if they were not in a state of happiness, they might 
escape the Devil: but I have seen him! Look there! there 
he is!” shouted he, on perceiving Garcia—who, in order to 
show the magistrate the manner in which he had escaped 
death, advanced with both his heads. “Look at him! look 
at him !” he screamed, in an agony of terror ; and seized with 
violent nervous spasms, he struggled for a few moments, and 
then fell senseless, 

Unarte having challenged the inferior judges, was, in cou- 
formity to Article IX., Section 7th, of the second book of the 
statutes of 1567, brought before the court of Alcades del Cri- 
men. The depositions of the witnesses proved the accusa- 
tions brought against him. Accordingly, on the thirteenth 
of June, 1832, he was condemned, in conformity to that por- 
tion of the statute of 1567, which is thus written: 

“ Whoever shall willfully wound a person, shall be put to 


death.” 
“Whoever shall kill a person, even when fighting with 


him, excepting in case of self defence, shall die.” — 

“Whosoever shall kill or wound a person while robbing 
him on the highway, shall, besides the corpora] punishment 
he shall suffer, be deprived of one halfof his property, which 
ishall be given into the Treasury: if he steals on the highway 
more than a hundred maravedis, although he may not have 
killed or wounded any one, he shall be deprived of half his 
property ; one part of which shall be given to the person rob- 
bed, and the other part shall be paid into the Treasury.” 

Unarte was condemned to be executed; anda decree of 
confiscation was pronounced upon his property. 





For the Literary Journal. 
VENICE. 


** Under this dark and relentless administration, Venice was the 
throne of pleasare; the chosen seat, pot only of Italian but of 
European festivity. But in so fair a city, all this splendor, luxu- 
jry, und lively activity, was consistent with scenes of secret but ex- 
cessive horror. Her palaces and her prisons were contiguous; and 
while the masque and the revel encircled the Edifice of Govern- 





ment, that ancient pile covered abodes of misery, from which mer- 





the cultivation of his olive trees, melled eyes, was not the Jeast cause of his success. In or- 
On Low Sunday, 1829, Don Juan Andras Esconassa, after||der to preserve it from accidents, he had placed it like a hel- 
having delivered at Tarragon, a quantityof fire arms, depart-||met upon hishead. It was growing late, und as the cold fog| 
ed for Tortosa, on other business; he waskilled in the same || was arising from the water, Garcia gave his horse the rein, 
place, and covered his face, and even his eyes, with his cloak. He 
On the twenty-fourth of February, 1830, Zoannefer, a tra-|| went on alone, and was some distance behind his compan- 
velling merchant, efter having passed through Navarre and|/ions; when, as he was turning an angle of the rock, the re- 
part of Catalonia, was proceeding to Tortosa, in order to as-|| port of a gun caused his horse to rear. In a moment he was 
cend the Ebro; when he fell in the same manner. 
Eight days before the Feast of the Dead,in the same year,||of his cloak, when he saw a man rushing towards him with 
Don Antonio Paquito Dirba, a huntsman and smuggler, who||a gun in his hand: he immediately sprung upon his feet, and 
on that very morning, assisted in the fraudulent introduction || grasped his dagger. — 
ofa quantity of French tobacco across the line near Bela-||} Unarte—for it was indeed him—surprised at having for the 
guer, was assassinated, without being able to defend himself, | first time missed his aim, turned to fly: but when he saw 
although his gun was upon his shoulder, and on examination,||two heads, one above the other—when he saw the eyes of 
proved to be loaded. Saint John the Baptist rolling horribly in their sockets, and 
On the fourteenth of January, 1831, Nervas y-Alarves || the little, twinkling eyes of Garcia fixed steadfastly on him, 
was going to Tortosa to receive some liquorice from Catalo-|| he thought he had attacked the Devil: he was seized with 
nia. He was the last of those unfortunate travellers who lost| ungovernable fright: he endeavored to fly ; but his dress be- 
their lives in this defile: and may the Almighty have mercy ||came entangled in the briers; he endeavored to climb up the 
on their souls! rocks, and seized a young palm tree, which had grown out 


submitted the utensil which had been the subject of it, decla- 





upon the ground, struggling to liberate himself from the folds) 





These rocks soon became celebrated: they were not only || from a crevice ; but it was torn up by the roots, and he fel! 
dreaded by travellers, but by the inhabitants of the neighbor-|| down at the feet of Garcia, who was pursuing him, crying 
hood, Several shepherds asserted, that on leading their flocks || out, “Voli me tangere, Satanas! Vade vetro!” At the cries 
thither, they had found upon the graves of the strangers,|| of Garcia, his companions ran to the spot. They discovered, 


withered flowers, placed there by an unknown hand: they}; Unarte stretched upon the ground, deprived of his senses by | 


even spoke also of having seen in the evening, a tall shadow|| fear. They carried him before the magistrate of Belaguer,| 
prostrate itself before the crosses ; but that whenever they|| where they searched him: they found upon him, a rosary, a’ 
attempted to approach it, it suddenly vanished: they imagi- | prayer book, and some of the hair of Saint Dominic. They | 
ned that they heard deep groans arise from the fvot of the|| also found in bis possession, a poignard, four bullets wrapped | 
hill. A superstitious dread surrounded the spot; and he was} in oiled rags, and a box containing several charges of Eng-| 
& bold man who dared to pass there after sunset. lish gunpowder. The lock of his gar was blackened, as if i| 
The officers of justice had not been able to discover the had just been used. Unarte, condemned by this evidence, 
murderer. The public mind had placed its suspicions upon|| was forced to confess his crimes. 
Vinceslas Unarte, a stranger, who was born in the province|| “ But,” said ‘the magistrate to him, “how dared you to put! 
of Catalonia. No one knew any thing of his former life: it|/the sign of our redemption near the victims of your wicked-| 
was thought, that before the Revolution of 1822, he had been || ness ?” } 





cy and hope were alike excluded. During the gayest hours of 
Venetian pleasure, in the throng of the Casino, or in the mazes of 
|the Carnival, individuals disappeared from society, and were beard 
jof no more. ‘To breathe an inquiry after their fate, was a danger- 
|ous impradence; even to mourn their loss, was an act of guilt.— 
|'he influence of a secret police pervaded the city; and there was 


;no privacy in domestic life, no confiderice in familiar discourse, 
| which was not chilled or violated by fears and suspicions, or a de- 
testable treachery, against which there was no assurance, which 
no caution could guard against, and where no sharp-sightedness 
|could point out the source of danger.”’ 
Like Beauty’s fubled goddess, from the sea, 
Fair Venice rose resplendent—where is she ? 
HIer gallant argosies, from every shore, 
To her full mart, earth’s choicest products bore ; 
Her cup o’erflowed with one unceasing spring 
Of every joy that boundless wealth could bring ; 
Her thousand palaces arose in air; 
And splendor reigned and monarchs feasted there ; 
Noble and knight, the matron and the maid 
Joined the light dance beneath the fair arcade ; 
Or in the masque within the bannered hall, 
Led the gay revels of the Carnival. 
There was a light of joy around her thrown— 
Proudly she stood, unrivalled and alone, 
The boast of Italy, she claimed to be 
The exile’s home, the city of the free. 





*T was all a fatal dream, as false as fair— 
The hopes of Freedom never rested there. 


There, was a power invisible to all, 


Which held each soul within its magic thrall : 
Its ceaseless watch, in brooding silence, kept 

An eye that never slumbered, never slept : 

None were secure: whate'er the place or hour— 


The Ducal chamber, or the lady’s bower— 


Within the charch, the palace, or the tomb, 
The glare of day, or midnight’s silent gloom, 
There was no safety—nothing could defy 
The dark intrusion of the hireling spy— 











Nought was too sacred—honour, life and death 
All there hung trembling on a traitor’s breath. 
Then woe to him who dared, whate’er the cause, 
To breathe a thought against his country’s laws— 
A single word, a look that had its birth 

In the !ight-hearted carelessness of mirth, 

Is registered to seal the victim’s doom: 

And the cold dungeon is his living tomb. 

Alone, forgotten by his fellow men, 

What recked he of his country’s glory then ? 
Could he thence echo forth the joyous cry, 

The shout which told of some new victory ; 
Some field of glory by her courage won, 

Or high achievement by her prowess done ? 
What though her sons, the generous and brave, 
Pursued their path of glory o’er the wave— 
What, though a splendor which no foe could dim, 
Shone round their banners—what was all to him, 
While like a felon in his chains he lay, 

Year after year, and wept his life away. 

Oft through bis prison gate, at midnight, strayed 
The echo of the distant serenade— 

Light as the cloud that skims the summer sky, 
The crimson-draperied gondola swept by— 

And there was joy around him and above, 

The breath of music and the voice of love ; 

And sounds of gladness on the evening air, 
Rung, as in mockery of his wild despair. 

* 7 ° * * + 7. . * 
Such was the power that led her march to fame, 
And taught her sons to glory in their shame, 
That light df joy; it was delusion all— 

"T'was but the gorgeous tinsel of the pall, 
Shrouding a form whence life and sense had fled: 
The pallid, clay-cold features of the dead. 





For the Liverary Journal. 
FRIENDSHIP. 
One hour with thee, at morning chime, 
When the bright god of day, sublime, 
Looks o’er the land, and dark blue sea, 
One hour with thee—one hour with thee! 


One hour with thee, at highest noon, 

By verdant mount, in happy June, 

*Mid leafy trees—on flowery lea— 

One hour with thee—one hour with thee. 


Or, “hide me from day’s garish eye,” 
In dewy vales where yiolets Iie, 

And fluttering birds on each lone tree, 
All seem to sing, one hour with thee. 


One hour with thee—the midnight hour— 
Thou, luiled in slumber’s viewless bower, 
And resting all thy cares on me— 

One hour with thee—one hour with thee. 


One hour with thee, by wintry fire, 

When pomp, and mirth, and noise retire, 
Content’s pale, modest flower we see— 
One pensive hour, how sweet with thee. 


One hoor with thee, when Genius comes, 
His brows wreathed with immortal blooms; 
Art, Music, Painting, Poesy— 

One hour all eloquent with thee. 


One hour with thee, where senates stand, 
Full gathered from the distant land : 
Law, Justice, Truth, and Liberty— 

One hour of lofty thought with thee. 


Thus musing on,én memory’s dreams 

By Fancy waked, how fresh each seems : 
And vanished hours, in friendship green, 
Come stealing o’er life’s busy scene : " 


And, as the visions melt away, 

To sober truth’s undying ray, 

A holier felt reality 

Still, still inspires one hour with thee. 


Serenely blessed by Friendship’s power ; 
Calm thoughts, pure hopes, and spirit free— 
That last, best hour of life with thee. 


And if in heavenly worlds we meet, 
And cast our crowns at Jesus’ feet ; 
Hg, who loved one, may smile to see 
How faithful earthly love can be. 





Translated for the Literary Journal. 
SONNET. 
FROM THE ITALIAN OF PETRARCH. 
“ Zefero torna e’l bel tempo rimena.” 

The soft west wind returning, brings again 

Its lovely family of herbs and flowers, 
Progne’s gay chaunt, and Philomela’s strain 

Vary the dance of springtide’s rosy hours ; 
And now, o’er every garnished field and plain, 

Glows the bright smile that greets them from above; 

And the warm spirit of returning love 
Breathes in the air, and murmurs from the main. 
But tears and sighs alone, which gushingly 

Pour from the secret chambers of my heart, 
Are all that Spring, returning, brings to me— 

And in the modest smile, or glance of art, 
The song of birds, the bloom of heath or tree, 
A desert’s rugged tract and savage forms I see. 
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LYCEU M§&, 

AND OTHER MEANS FOR POPULAR INSTRUCTION. 
The various institutions for the general diffusion of useful 
knowledge, and the methods which have been adopted for 
the promotion of this great object, form one of the most strik- 
ing characteristics of the present time. When we consider 
the variety and extent of the combinations which have been 
made for this purpose, from the great national society whose 
influence is felt in both hemispheres, to the obscure lyceum 
of the country village—when we reflect upon the immense 
number of individual minds thus called into action; and which, 
though each engaged in its own immediate sphere, are all in 
a greater or less degree assisting in the advancement of the 
same object—we cannot doubt that the results which must 
arise, will be widely and permanently felt. 
The employment of the press, in furnishing valuable in- 
formation,in numberless cheap and attractive forms, affording 
the results of laborious scientific research to thousands and 
tens of thousands of individuals by whom those results would 
never have been drawn from the vast repositories in which 
they were originally stored, is an undertaking of the present 
day, to which the history of no former time affords a parallel. 
The effects which have already been produced by the vari- 
ous classes of publications which have been sent forth in fur- 
therance of this object, are already great ; and those which 














may be reasonably expected from judicious and well direct- 
ed combinations of future effort, are indeed incalculable. 
But without reference to the mighty agency of the press, 
the effects which may be expected to follow from the direct 
intercourse between individuals, the immediate action of 
mind upon mind, by the information given and received 
through the medium of periodical lectures and discussions, in 
the vast number of lyceums and similar associations for mu- 
tual scientific and literary instruction, composed of individ- 
uals of different avocations and pursuits, collected from eve- 
ry walk of life, and united in the same great object, has al- 
ready done much in the cause of improvement, by touching 
many springs of action which perhaps would never have 
been otherwise set in motion. Such institutions have alrea- 
dy rendered powerful aid in elevating the tone of public 
thought; they have added dignity and value to the inter- 
course of society in many local communities, and have been 
silently but powerfully instrumental in weakening a degrad- 








ing attachment to mere sensual amusements, by furnishing 


attractive to the young, and to those who in early life were 
unfurnished with the means of pursuing them. And if this 
were all—if no other positive benefit had heen derived from 
the institution of iyceums and courses of scientific lectures 
than the effect which these have produced upon the charac- 
ter of public amusements in cities and populous towns, by 
fostering a taste for a rational oceupation of many of those 
leisure hours which might otherwise be employed in degrad- 
ing and worthless pursuits—even this alone should eniist in 
their favor the exertions of every friend of improvement, and 
would render their support of high importance, as auxiliaries 
in the cause of public morals. 

The beneficial results which have in this respect been wit- 
nessed in our own community, have been neither few nor 
unimportant. Increased attention has been directed to our 
literary institutions, and a deeper interest manifested in their 
prosperity ; greater exertions have been made for the support 
and increase of our libraries ; a more elevated character has 
been given to our schools and other seminaries of learning ; 
and societies originally formed for other purposes than those 
of immediate mental] improvement, are affording zealous co- 
operation in the means of useful knowledge. Among these 
the members of one of the most numerous and respectable 
of those bodies have taken a stand which reflects much cre- 
dit upon the motives which have actuated them, and the spi- 
rit with which these have been manifested. We refer to the 
Providence Association of Mechanics and Manufacturers— 
a society to whose praise it has often been repeated, and to 
whose high and lasting honor it must hereafter be recorded, 
that the first proposal for the establishment of Free Schools 
in Rhode Island, was made within their walls. Let them trea- 
sure the fact among their proudest and most cherished rec- 
ollections; that in that early day, when their means were 
small, their numbers few, their resources limited, they came 
forward with enlightened zeal and patriotic firmness, as the 
advocates and supporters of a free system of popular educa- 
tion ; and laid the corner stone of an institution, the amount 
of whose benefits to the community, even at this time, no 
man can estimate. May God grant, that the noble work 
which they were thus instrumental in raising up, may remain 
a blessing to their children and their children’s children, 
through all succeeding time. 

Every reflecting mind is aware that the day has gone by, 
when the whole energies of the American people were re- 
quired for the purposes of immediate utility, in the procuring 
and preservation of the means for answering the immediate 
and pressing calls of physical want. The period is also ra- 
pidly passing away, when the most highly valued intellectual 
conquests were those won in the crowded arena of political 
strife, in the gladiatorial combats of partizan warfare. It is 
time that a greater portion of the mental resources of our 
country were called to a more ennobling sphereof action—to 
| breathe a purer air—and to fix their aim on higher and more 
enduring objects. 

It is therefore a theme for rejoicing, that to whatever por- 
tion of this wide land we turn our eyes, we find this desire 
for scientific and literary acquirement; this willingness to 
encourage its progress, to facilitate its labors, and to appre- 
ciate its value ;—that we hear a cal! for the means of know!- 
edge, in still increasing tones. Those sounds should be 
hailed as a happy and inspiring omen—they are full of hope 
and promise. Conscious that the best safeguard of liberty 
is a high tone of public morals; and that of these the great 
promoter and purifier is public intelligence—it is cheering 
to have found some of the highest talent, and most distin- 
guished mental attainment in our country, called into action 
in the hall of the Lyceum; and to have heard some of those 
voices which have won the highest honors of the Forum, 
which have enchained the attention of the Senate, which 
have yielded delight and instruction in the holy teachings of 
the Pulpit, joining in the interchange of thought, and dis- 
pensing the accumulations of their hours of solitude, from 
the desk of the public lecturer. 

The school, the academy and the college can furnish but 
& comparatively small portion of that knowledge which may 
be beneficial even for the immediately useful purposes of life. 
All the ordinary institutions for instruction can do little more 





than lay a foundation for the work of improvement: the 
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superstructure must be raised b; slow and accu-|| Daggett has compiled a “work. tion; the style or sentiment of which, its meaning « or want 


mulations of the individual. 

How then is that end to be attained by those, almost the 
whole of whose time is necessarily devoted to the duties o 
their daily avocations? It cannot be by silent and leisure 
study, by protracted research, or long and complicated expe- 
riments and investigations. But still its means are within 
the. reach of all, simple and easy of execution—an union c 
purpose, with an union of labor. There is no man, who if he 
will but examine and reflect for himself, may not acquire and 
discover much, with which the greater portion of his associ- 
ates are unacquainted, Let each bring the results of his 
own experience to the public lecture room, to gratify the in- 
terest and stimulate the research of the remainder: and tie 
united acquisitions of all will be the reward of each. 

The benefits of this system are not circumscribed by the 
limits of that knowledge which is directly acquired: they are 
more extensively felt, in the desire which is awakened for 
further acquisition ; and in addition to this, uniting as it does, 
in one common object, individuals whose ordinary pursuits 
are widely varied, it has a direct tendency to weaken and 
destroy those hasty opinions and groundless prejudices which 
are too often formed, even in the purest minds, when devoted 


to the exclusive pursuit of any single calling or profession. 


The individual lecturer, be his ordinary pursuits or avoca- 
tions what they may, and whether prosecuted from taste and 
preference or from necessity, may communicate to others 
much of value, of which they are comparatively ignorant ;— 
and receive in return a more than tenfold equivalent in the 
accumulated results of their peculiar investigations. Nor 
will these prove useful to him, only as a relaxation from the 
labor of his own pursuits, or as the gratification of a mere 
temporary curiosity. For there is no portion of human 














We extret the following account of one of the most des- 
perate conflicts which occurred in the great Indian War. By 
our early*historical writers it has usually been designated as 
“ Pierce’s Fight.” 

This town was the scene of one of the most severe, blood 
and fatal battles fought during the war. It took place on 
Sunday, March 26th, 1676, in that part which is now Cum- 
berland, R. [., near the Blackstone River. The spot is still 
pointed out. 

The Government of Plymouth, fearing that their settle- 
ments would be again attacked, after so many outrages had 
been committed in Massachusetts, ordered out a company for 
their defence, consisting of sixty-three Englishmen, and 
twenty Cape Indians, under the command of Capt. Michael 
Pierce of Scituate. He immediately marched in pursuit of 
the enemy, who were su: to be in the vicinity. He 
rendezvoused at the n in Rehoboth,on Saturday “. 
The next day, “having intelligence in his garrison at Sea- 
conicke that a party of the enemy lay near Mr Blackstone’s, 
he went forth with sixty-three English and twenty Cape 
Indians ;” and soon discovered four or five Indians in a piece 
of woods, who pretented to be lame and wounded, but pro- 
ved to be decoys to lead the whites into ambuscade, for they 
soon prnadomco | fr hundred more of the enemy. Pierce, al- 
though aware of their superiority of numbers, courageously 
pursued them, when they began to retreat slowly ; but there 
soon appeared another company of four hundred iodiies, who 
were now able completely to surround him. A party of the 
enemy were stationed on the opposite side of the river, to 
prevent the English from crossing; they were thus attacked 
in front and rear by an overwhelming force : thus all chance 
of retreat and all hope of escape were cut off. This was a 
most tying moment. But there was no flinching—no quail- 
ing. ch one knew that in all human probability he must 
die on that field, and that too under the most appalling cir- 
cumstances—by the hand of a merciless enemy who sought 
their extermination. But bravely and nobly did they sub- 
mit to their fate. Each one resolved to do his duty, and sell 
his life at the dearest rate. At such a time, the awful war- 


of meaning, its moral or immoral tendency, being generally 
considered as subjects of comparatively little consequence. 
In fact it has been almost impossible for one to turn over the 
leaves of an English song book, without finding some con- 
siderable portion of it filled with miserable and stupid dog- 
grel or with low and vulgar ribaldry. 

The extensive circulation of such books renders the charac- 
ter of their contents a subject of no trifling importance’; and 
we are much pleased with Mr Cartee’s volume, not on'y on 
account of the intrinsic value of his selections, but because 
these appear to have been made with a determination to ex- 
clude every thing of the exceptionable character to which 
we have alluded. It contains, in addition to those pieces 
which have been long and universally admired, the more re- 
cent productions, whose merit, with respect both to poetical 
and musica] composition, entitled them to a place in such a 
compilation. It is well arranged and handsomely printed, 
and will doubtless obtain an extensive popularity. 





THE NORTH MAGNETIC POLE. 

Late English journals furnish some interesting statements 
respecting the supposed discovery of the North Magnetic 
Pole, by Captain Ross, dering his recent expedition. A Me- 
moir on this subject has been presented by him to the Royal 
Society, the following abstract of which is contained in the 
London Atheneum: 
He began by stating the importance attached to the solu- 
| tion of this di cult anc perplexing problem ; assigned, as the 
chief impedizgsnts to its investigation hitherto, the unequal 
distribution of magnetic influence, and the difficulty of\ ap- 

roaching the netic foci. Great advances, however had 
en made: Professor Faraday all but, de the 
identity of magnetism and electricity: the observations of 


knowledge which may not be made conducive in some de-|| whoop of the Indian would have sent a thrill of terror to the peor Vrastite, Pusny, Vesta, Ge. bed chown in whet S- 
gree to the legitimate purposes of each and every one of the || hearts of any but brave men. At this critical juncture, 


great departments of mental labor, as explanatory of the rel- 


ative value and of the uses of every thing else: and to the|| hetween each man—thus en 
disciplined and cultivated mind—whatever may be the path|/extent—presenting a front to t 
of duty in which it is called to move—if it will endeavor pro-||and necessarily scattering their fire over a greater surface ;| when discovered. T 


periy to examine and appreciate it, 
** The smallest pebble in the well of Truth 
Hath its peculiar meaning.’’ 





LITERARY NOTICES. 
Sxercu or tHe Histony or AtTTiesoroven, from its 


Ca 
tain Pierce made an exceedingly judicious movement. He 
formed his men into a circle, back to back, with four spaces 
arging the circle to its test 
enemy in every direction, 


whilst the Indians stood in a deep circle, one behind another, 


forming a compact mass and presenting a front where every 
\shot must take effect. He thus made a brave resistance for 
\two hours, (all the while keeping the enemy at a distance 


and his own men in perfect order,) and kept up a constant 
and destructive fire upon the Indians. But no courage or 
skill could prevail in such an unequal contest, or longer re- 
sist such a force. At last, overpowered by numbers, Pierce 


Settlement to the Present Time ; by John Daggett—It is a|| and fifty-five English and ten Cape Indians were slain upon 


duty which the people of New England owe to their posteri-|| the spot, “ which in such a cause and under such disadvan-_|) 


ty, te gather up and preserve all the information which can 
be obtained respecting the character and history of their an- 


cestors. Nothing which illustrates these, should be suffered| Swamp Eight at Narragansett, which were computed 
<0 be lost ; for every fact which can be rescued from oblivion, || bout three hundred! 


possesses an interest which wil] be continually increased by 
time, and will be of value for the purposes of the future his- 


torian. Although much has already been done, much more||the regular force. According to Church, not asin 
yet remains to be accomplished. The sources of direct in-|| man returned from this bloody and fatal battle-fiel 
As soon as the Rehoboth people received intelligence of 


formation are scattered and disconnected; many important 
facts still depend upon the uncertainty of tradition; and eve- 


ry year is destroying some memorial or obliterating some) son only to perform 


tage, may certainly be styled the Bed of Honor.” But this 
victory was gained at a great sacrifice. The Indians lost as 
many, (not counting women and children,) as in the great 
at a- 


This was the sorest defeat which the Colony of Plymouth 
suffered during the war; and caused great distress every 
where, for the number lost amounted to about one third of 
gle white 


the dangerous situation of Captain Pierce and his men, they 


despatched a company to his assistance, who arrived in sea- |) 
last sad offices to the dead bodies of 


trace which by timely attention may be preserved. The vol-|| their countrymen. 


wntary and laborious exertions of those who are willing to 
devote their time to this object, from a conviction of its im- 


These brave soldiers were entitled to the gratitude of the 
Colony for whose defence they had thus sacrificed their 
lives, They were taken by surprise, and surrounded by a 


portance, may at least claim an expression of approbation, if|| force ten times their superior. Pierce was a bold and ad- 
they do not receive that degree of encouragement to which|| venturous man: fear formed no part of his character. Con- 


they are justly entitled. 3 

Notwithstanding the indifference respecting this subject 
which has been manifested by the community, much has been 
done, within a few years, particularly in Massachusetts, by 
the enterprize of individuals ; and the materials for histories 
of many of the towns in that State have been collected, and 
presented to the public, in works which are alike honorable 
to their authors for the motives with which they were under- 
taken and the perseverance with which they have been ac- 
complished. 


| the red men. 


sidering the numbers engaged, this was doubtless the most 
warmly and closely contested of all the engagements which 
took es oe that eventful period bet ween the white and 

early four hundred were killed on both sides. 
History has recorded with applause every feat of bravery, 
when performed on a more conspicuous station, whilst it has 
overlooked this humble though equally meritorious exploit,— 
It requires more true courage to die thus on such a field, with 
such a foe, than on the plain of Waterloo, amid “the pomp 
and circumstance of glorious war.” 


Tue Sovuvenia Mrnstrex ; by C. Soule Cartee, Phila- 


rection the point of magnetic concentricity was to be sought. 
Before leaving England, Captain Ross had obtained from the 
Admiralty, a dipping needle, constructed by Jones, whose 
accuracy had been tested in ious expeditions. From 
some defect in the vertical circle, the observations made pri- 
or to 1831 are not very perfect, but the defect was re 
e table of observations showed that 
the differences of observations were remarkable and great, 
but they also proved the tendency of errors to correct each 
other. When, from these observations, the direction in 
'which the Magnetic Pole should be sought, had been deter- 
‘mined with tolerable precision, it was feared that it could on- 
ly be approached by a land journey, the accomplishment of 
which was beyond the limited powers of the expedition, But 
\these fears were dispelled by the discovery of the Great 
| Western Ocean, 

The party first sent to explore, brought back only some 
imperfect indications of the object of their search, because 
‘they could only take with them a small supply of instruments, 
but when it appeared that another winter should necessarily 

be s 


pent in those regions, Captain Ross made the necessa- 
_ty preparations for a more accurate survey. In’ May, 1831, 
,he landed on the coast, and by a series of observations deter- 
| mined the place of the magnetic meridian, and at last 4 
‘imately, the positiou of the Magnetic Pole. Captain 
‘detailed, minutely, all the tests used to determine that the 
|place where he stood, was the pointof inagnetic concentrici- 
‘ty; and, so far as the evidence of instruments is decisive, the 
act of the discovery was established. 


| But he candidly added, that further investigations, and ee- 
| pecially accurate observations to the North-West and South- 
| West of the place indicated, are nec to gscertain the 


‘limits of error. These investigations he deemed an object 
worthy of national attention, because Magnetism was pecu- 
liarly a British science. Besides ascertaining the position 
‘of the Pole, it would be also of importance to determine its 
diurnal and annual motion, and its periodical v7.riations, if 
jany such exist. The place ascertained to be ei',her the pre- 
\cise spot, or one in its immediete vicinity, was easily ascer- 
|\tainable; and he expressed his hopes that the British flag 
would soon wave on the Magnetic Pole. 
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have gone down to the grave, a gloomy and 


He stood alone—where bright eyes shone, 
Within the lighted hall, 
And there no long remembered tone, 
Did on his spirit fall. 
The idolized of other days, 
Swept by him in the dance, 
But not for him were words of praise, 
Or beauty’s thrilling glance. 


He walked alone—the path he trod 
Was shunned, as if a spell 

Rested upon the very so 
On which his footsteps fell ; 

No hand was there to scatter flowers 
Upon his lonely war ; 

Those he had loved ir boyhood’s hours— 
They, too, had shrunk away. 


He wept aloud! No voice was near, 
To bid his sorrows cease, 

To the mourner’s bitter tear, 
And whisper hope and peace. 

He asked it not : there is a pride 
Within the wounded heart, 

That like the dying dove, would hide 
The keen and poisoned dart. 


He knelt alone! What then to him 
Were all the scoffs of men? 

The star of faith no more was di 
And little recked he then, 

Of aught save that bright world above, 
Beyond the clear blue sky, 

Where all is joy, and peace, and love— 
His better home om high. 


Oh, not alone, are those who find 
That gift of purest worth ; 

The gems of the immortal mind, 
Can meet no more on earth! 

Why should the gifted ever bend 
Before Ambition’s throne— 

And find, when life’s vain changes end, 
Themselves, indeed alone ? 


A SONG OF THE ROSE. 


BY MRS. HEMANS. 


** Hast thou no fears, O thou exulting thing; 

Thos looking forth on life? Is there no spell 

Tn the streng wind to tame thee? Thou hast yet 

To learn harsh lessons from the a hours, 
’ And bow thy stately head submissively 

Unto a heavy touch; for here, bright shape! 

Thy resting-place is not.’’ 


Rose, what dost, thou here ? 
Bridal, royal rose ! 
How, ’midst grief and fear, 
; Canst thou thus disclose 
That fervid hue of love, which to thy heart-leaf glows ? 


* Rose! too much arrayed 
For triumphal hours, 
Look’st thou through the shade 
Of these mortal bowers, 
Not to disturb my soul, thou crowned one of all flowers! 


As an eagle soaring 
Through a sunny sky, 
As a clarion pouring 
_ Strains of victory, 
So dost thou kindle thoughts, for earthly doom too high! 


Thoughts of rapture flushing 
Youthful poet's cheek ; 

Thoughts of glory, rushing 
Forth in song to break ; 


Bat finding the spring-tide of rapid song too weak. 


Yet, O festal Rose! 
I have seen thee lying 


In thy bright repose, 
Pilowat ia tne dying, 
Thy crimson by the lip whence life’s quick blood was flying. 


Summer, Life, and Dove, 
O’er that bed of pain, 








Met in thee, yet wove 
Too, too frail a chain 
In its embracing links, the lovely to detain. 


Smil'st thou, flower ? 
Oh! withis the spells 
Of thy beauty’s power, 
‘ Something dimly dwells, 
At variance with a world of sorrows and farewells! 


All the soul, forth flowing, 
With that rich perfume, 
All the proud life, glowing 
In that radiant —_ 
Have they no omet here, beneath the o’ershadowing 
tom 


Crown’st thou but the daughters 
Of our tearful race ? 
Heaven’s own purest waters 
Well might wear the trace 
Of thy consummate form, melting to softer grace ! 


Will that clime enfold thee 
With immortal air? 
Shall we not behold thee 
Bright and deathless there, 
In spirit-lustre clothed, transcendantly more fair ? 


Yes, my fancy sees thee 
Tn that light disclose, 
And its dream thus frees thee 
From the mist of woes, 
Darkening thine earthly bowers, O bridal, royal Rose ! 


THE RIO VERDE SONG. 
BY THE SAME. 


Flow, Rio Verde! 

In melody flow ; 
Win her that weepeth . 

To slumber from woe! 
Bid thy wave’s music 

Roll through her dreams ; 
Grief ever loveth 

The kind voice of streama. 


’ 


Bear her lone spirit 

Afar on the sound, 
Back to her childhood, 

Her life’s fairy ground. 
Pass like the whisper 

Of love that is gone.— 
Flow, Rio Verde, 

Softly flow on. 


Dark, glassy water, 
So crimsoned of yore, 
Love, Death and Sorrow 
Know thy green shore, 
Thou should’st have echoes 
For Grief’s deepest tone.— 
Flow, Rio Verde, 
Sweetly flow on! 


ART AND NATURE. 


FROM THE SPANISH—BY PROFESSOR LONGFELLOW. 
. 


The works of human artifice soon tire 
The curious eye; the fountain’s sparkling rill, 
And gardens, which ordained by human skill, 
Reproach the feeble hand, the vain desire. 
But oh! the free and wild magnificence 
Of nature, in her lavish hours, doth steal, 
In admiration, silent and intense. 
The soul of him who hath a soul to feel. 
The river moving on its ceaseless way, 
The verdant reach of meadows, fair and green, 
And the blue hills that bound the sylvan scene, 
These speak of grandeur that defies decay— 
Proclaim the Eternal Architect on high, 
Who stamps on all his works, his own eternity. 


Tue Morner.—Heaven has imprinted on a mother’s 
face, something beyond this world; something that claims 
kindred with the skies. The angelic smile, the tender look, 
the waking, watchful eye, which keeps its fond vigil over 
her slumbering babe. These are objects which neither the 
pencil nor the chisel can touch, which poetry fails to exalt, 
which the most eloquent in vain would eulogize—the heart 
of man alone can paint the picture. 

Nature has set the mother upon such a pinnacle, that our 
infant eyes and arms are first uplifted to it—we cling to it 
in manhood, we almost worship it in old age. 

Chevreau, in his History of the World, tells us, that it was 
created the sixth of September, ona Friday, a little after 





four o’clock in the afternoon! 
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ORIGIN OF ‘THE WORD “ CULPRIT.” 
It is universally known that our ancient temeogen = in 
the courts, were managed in the French language ; and this 
will lead to an explanation of the word it, about which 
there has been a strange difference of opinion among law 
writers. After reading the indictment, the prisoner at the 
bar is asked whether he is guilty or not guilty of the matter 
charged against him ; if he answers not guilty, the clerk of 
arraigns replies ‘culprit;’ which is said by some to be derived 
from culp prist, and culp prist from ist and presto, Sig- 
nifying guilty already. This far-fetched interpretation is out 
of ail character, and contrary to the spirit of the law, which 
supposes a prisoner innocent till hig guilt is proved by oth- 
ers, or his own confession. The word is clearly a corrup- 
tion of the French Qu’il it? The officer of the court 
says, “Guilty or not guilty ?” Now if the prisoner replies 
“ guilty,” persists in so doing, his confession is recorded; 
but if he answers “not guilty,” the officer says “Culprit,” 
when he should rather say “ Qu’il paroit ;” that is, make it 
appear, or let it it appear; and it amounts to no more than 
is, that the prisoner has an opportunity and full liberty of 
manifesting his innocence. 


Sir Thomas Brown, (“Vulgar Errors,”) speaking of those 
bright omens, called letters in the candle, tells us, “They 
only indicate a moist and pluvious air, which hinders the av- 
olation of the light and /favillous particles, whereupon they 
settle upon the snast.” No explanation could be clearer: 
Sir Thomas was a learned man, and a man of genius, but a 
most affected writer. Again, the same author, in his Religio 
Medici, reasons and expresses himself thus: “That all flesh 
is grass, is not only metaphorically, but literally true; for 
all those creatures we behold are but the herbs of the field, 
digested into flesh in them, or more remotely carnified in 
ourselves, Nay, further, we are what we all abhor, anthro- 


onrselves ; and that not only in an allegory, but a positive 
truth: for all this mass of flesh which we behold, came in at 
our mouths ; this frame we look upon, hath been upon our 
‘trenchers ; in brief, we have devoured ourselves!” Again, Sir 
\Thomas p. 153 Religio Medici, tells us, “I could digesta 
jsallad gathered in a church yard, as well as in a garden.” 
| Now such a thing might be possible, but where is the neces- 
sity for declaring it? “Of death,” he says, “I am not so 
;)much ashamed as afraid thereof; ’tis the very disgrace and 
|ignominy of our natures, that in a moment it can so disfigure 
|us, that our nearest friends, wife, and children, stand afraid 
|and start at us;” then adding, “ Not that [ can accuse na- 
|ture for playing the bungler in any part of me, or my own 
vicious life for contracting disease, whereby I might not call 
'myself as wholesome a morsel for the worms as any.” 





Seats or Learyine.—During the Irish rebellion of Wex- 
ford, it frequently happened that the rebel peasantry were 
‘totally unprovided with the most common articles of military 
\stores ; saddles were at one time not to be found among 
‘them ; a rude and amusing ingenuity, however, supplied a 
jsubstitute. In the indiscriminating havoc of plunder, libra- 
|ries, of which, like the Goths of old, they knew not the use, 
‘supplied them with military equipments. Valuable folios 
|and quartos were opened midway, and placed with the leaves 
|downwards on the horses’ backs; a blanket was thrown over 
‘the whole, tied firmly down with ropes. 


Euclymenes, a scientific agriculturalist, thus addressed 
| some inhabitants of Athens, who called to see him at his 
,country house: “ You imagine yourselves free within the 
enclosure of your walls ; but that independence which the 
|laws grant to you, is incessantly torn from you by the tyr- 
janny of society. Have you not employments to intrigue for 
‘and to discharge, powerful men to soothe and flatter, secret 
| mischiefs to foresee and to shun, and duties of ceremony, 
more vigorous than those of nature, to fulfil? Are you not 
|compelled to a continued restraint in your dress, demeanor, 
‘actions and words ; to endure the insupportable pressure of 
jidleness, and the tedious persecutions of the unfortunate ? 
St is no kind of slavery by which you are not heldein 
ndage. 


| 
| 


Good breeding is the art of showing men by external 
signs, the internal regard which we have for them. It arises 
from good sense, improved by conversing with good compa- 
ny.—Cato’s Letters. 
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pophagi and cannibals, devourers not only of men, but of, 








